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The training of children in concentration of attention, and in unbroken 
attention, is, according to this collection of Chesnuts, the great remedy for 
a mental fault, that is more general than many will admit. Will any one 
who has been mis-spelling Chestnut all his life, ever again mis-spell it after 
reading this ? Not if his attention has been fairly concentrated upon the 
■word, says my friend. And yet, here is the man who as clerk of a church 
vestry wrote " chappell " upon the records for years, and when his attention 
was called to his blunder, and he felt no little mortification, of course, didn't 
he spell it " chapell *' in his next minutes ? What was the cause ? Was the 
root of his trouble in a congeries of lazy brain cells— useless stations on the 
lines of his mental telegraphy ? The electrifying into activity of unde- 
veloped or suspended brain-cells is what my friend would set our educators 
at, and in finding out and reporting the proportion of pupils, say in the 
middle grades of the public schools, who can write a letter to one of their 
family, offl hand, without mis-spelling common words. Then she would 
add to the duties of educators the scientific study of the mentality, etc., 
etc., of poor spellers (not the Peter Quilliams, but the educated folk who 
have their occasional but chronic weak spots in orthography) with reports 
of the condition of their " spelling centres " as a rule, and the results of 
experiments by experts. 

A revival of the old-fashioned spelling school has been tried in some 
localities, but only to prove that it does not, as a rule, reach the poor spell- 
ers; they stay away from it— they are not wanted in a spelling match. The 
spelling school was for the glorification of the good spellers. It did some- 
thing, no doubt, for depraved brain cells before such mysteries were ever 
heard of in connection with spelling-books — before physical inertia could be 
charged to weak valvular heart action, and ugly tempers to microbes, and 
all the rest. The spelling school belongs to a past dispensation, says my 
friend, but it suggests what might do much for orthography, if the black- 
board were made a conspicuous feature, and the attention concentrated upon 
the reading and writing of sentences, of which the following might be an 
example: " Mr. Wright, the wheelwright, does not write rite rightly," with 
helpful stories, occasionally, like that of the teacher who wrote upon the 
board the three words, " Boys, Bees, Bear," asking the children to construct 
and write a sentence in which these words would be used intelligently, one 
boy giving at once: " Boys bees bear when they goes in swimming." 

Jane Mabsh Pabkeb. 



THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD. 

The American housekeeper is conceded to be the busiest woman in the 
known world. 

In this country, where there is a large and growing demand for all the 
luxuries and most of the necessities of life, where there is none of the repose 
commonly found in an older civilization, the homemaker, besides discharging 
the functions of wife and mother, does the work of housekeeper, nurse, nur- 
sery governess, seamstress, and general housework servant. The chinks be- 
tween her home duties she fills up with a woman's club or two, a few 
church societies, a couple of charities, aud a Sunday-school class. To these 
she has lately been told she should add the trifling task of making domes- 
tic service a valuable aid to society in the work of moral reform. 
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The home-maker hears now, probably for the first time, that it is due to 
her that American domestic service is in its present deplorable condition. 
Had she and her class created a home atmosphere for servants she might 
by this time have brought the kingdom of heaven to her very doors. 

These charges, and others in the same vein, are easily brought. Some 
of them are less readily proved. It is safe to begin by denying any implica- 
tion that because of the attitude of th'e employers domestic service is con- 
sidered degrading by any class of the community. No self-respecting 
woman of the so-called upper classes who possesses ordinary common sense 
perceives a caste distinction between the " saleslady " or factory girl and 
the house servant. Among these themselves is it that such social distinc- 
tions exist. The first and second classes named consider themselves many 
rungs higher on the ladder of position tnan the " living-out girl." They 
will not hesitate to acknowledge it. 

Said a typewriter who had been forced by hard times to take a place as 
nurse in a private family, " I would't for worlds have any of my friends at 
home know that I had sunk so low as to go into service. They would never 
respect me again." She was an American. A girl's club in a New England 
town was nearly broken up a few years ago because au intelligent well-bred 
Scotch girl who was in service was admitted through a misunderstanding. 
To save the club, composed chiefly of shop-girls, she had to go. Another 
potent influence against domestic service is the disesteem in which it is held 
by many young men of the mechanic class who have themselves risen a little 
in the world, and who openly declare their aversion to marrying anyone 
who is only a " common servant." 

There is little hope that a better class of girls will enter service until 
these conditions are changed and the servants and their friends respect the 
work. 

The material conditions surrounding most servants are certainly not 
such as to prejudice them against their avocation. There are, doubtless, 
unkind mistresses who show no more consideration for their employees than 
if the latter belonged to that most desirable body of automatic attendants 
of which we read in " The Coming Race." But the majority of housekeepers 
are kindly, thoughtful, helpful. Possibly many follow the golden rule from 
selfish motives, for the terror lest the servant should leave if not cared for 
and indulged is a constant menace. Whatever the motive, the treatment is 
the same. The employer does what she can to make the servant comfort- 
able. She cannot always give her a roomy, pleasant bed-chamber, because 
often she does not have it to give. She must take her house as she finds it. 
If circumstances force her to live in a small flat, her own bedroom is micro- 
scopic, and that provided for the servant is no better. Many housekeepers 
could tell of maids whose large, airy rooms were never kept in order unless 
the mistress added a daily inspection of them to her countless other duties, and 
who keenly resented such inspection. I have known of servants who always 
kept the doors of their rooms locked when they were not in them, for no 
reason except to conceal their untidiness from the mistress. So far from 
longing for separate chambers, as the maids have been credited with doing, 
they generally prefer company, and it is nothing unusual for them to beg 
to be allowed to room together, on the plea that if sleeping alone they are 
" that lonely." 

The experiment of giving servants their private sitting-room I have 
known to be tried a number of times without encouragement. Some maids 
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may use it, others prefer the homely comfort of the kitchen and object to the 
extra work demanded by the care of another room. 

The success of any effort made to regulate the work of the maid so that 
she may have a little time to herself each day also depends upon the girl. 
Some servants seem to prefer to linger over their noon meal until the middle 
of the afternoon rather than to get the dishes out of the way in order to 
earn a little leisure. The conviction some of them cherish that the mistress 
will impose more work upon them if by diligence a spare hour is secured is 
due to the servant's theory, not to the mistrass's practice. Most house- 
keepers feel genuine pride in a servant who is " forehanded," and will boast 
of the industry of the maid who will get her work done by three o'clock and 
has an hour or two for herself before it is time to prepare dinner. 

The same condition obtains with regard to advising girls as to their 
friends, their dress, and their reading. A few, who are on exceptionally con- 
fidential terms with their employers, might feel gratified for the interest 
thus displayed; most of them would consider such advice a kindly-meant 
impertinence— and with some reason. 

Experience disproves the pleasant theory that the average servant likes 
to have her mistress work with her. A few exceptional servants may per- 
form their tasks so well that they are willing to have their employers' eyes 
constantly upon them, but many resent the intrusion of " the leddy " into 
their special domain. Others dislike what they esteem surveillance, and 
nearly all feel a distaste of the thoroughness with which they are obliged to 
discharge their duties while in the company of the mistress. 

To her credit be it said that she does not often yield to this opposition to 
her society. If the servant has no respect tor the dignity of housework, it is 
seldom because of her employer's abstinence from it. Whatever may be the 
habits of the New England housekeeper, in those parts of that section un- 
familiar to me, in all but the very wealthy homes of the Middle and South- 
ern States, the mistress does much of her fancy cookery, superintends the 
making of preserves, pickles, and jellies, dusts her choicest bric-a-brac, 
washes her most delicate china and cut glass, presides over her linen-closet 
and hasher eyes in every part of her house as conscientiously as does the 
virtuous woman of the Proverbs. Far from allowing her daughters to hate 
housework and grow up ignorant and incompetent about it, the homes 
are few where the daughter does not learn something of plain and fancy 
cookery, and of every other branch of housework except, perhaps, the very 
heaviest and coarsest. In many instances she has full charge of her own 
room, dusts the parlors, and is the cake and dessert maker of the family. This 
may not be the case in homes where a very large and competent staff of 
trained domestics is employed, under whose care work is conducted as by 
machinery. But it is not to these, but to people of slender means, to the 
well-to-do and to the modestly wealthy, for whom are written articles like 
that quoted above. 

We have been told that the mistress should consider it missionary work 
to train a servant for another place. So it might be if the one thus trained 
displayed in that other place the orderly habits and accomplishments she 
has gained. Sometimes she does and earns higher wages thereby — an en- 
tirely legitimate course. Unless she has that incentive she is quite likely 
to require fresh instruction in each place, and to assume an ignorance, 
especially in matters of cookery, that leads one to think she fears to confess 
her proficiency lest she should be called upon to exercise it. It is hardly fair 
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to compare the vi ork a mistress does in training a servant to that performed 
by a merchant with his office-boy. The latter enters a business house on a 
small salary, and gains an increase of wages by an increase of duties and re- 
sponsibilities. If at the end of a period of years he leaves his employer for a 
place that promises better, there are plenty of other clerks, or bookkeepers 
or salesmen quite as competent as he waiting to step into the shoes he has left 
vacant. It is hardly necessary to remark that a totally different state of affairs 
prevails in domestic service. 

The suggestion that sickness, emergencies, or extra work should be paid 
for with extra wages is excellent. Many mistresses already do this. The 
rule should, however, work both ways. Yet the housekeepers are few and 
far between who reduce a servant's wages one-third or one-half when 
all or part of the family are away from home for one, two, or three months 
and the maid is left wi-h diminished duties or as, during the summer 
outing, with practically nothing to do. If she is ill for a week, and the 
mistress has to nurse her and either do the work of the sick girl herself 
or hire a woman to do it, that week's wages are not commonly deducted 
from the maid's stipend. If common humanity did not stay her, she would 
be checked by tbe thought of the obloquy that would be bestowed upon her 
by all who learned of her heartless treatment of the poor working woman. 

This is no attempt to belittle the calling or virtues of the domestic ser- 
vant. The former is honorable, the latter are many. But it is useless to 
expect that the millenium can be brought about in our kitchens without 
a radical change in the maids as well as in the mistresses— if it can be done 
then. 

A w oman who has given much thought to the perennial servant problem 
turned to her maid for light. The Htter, an unusuall •' intelligent girl, 
after suggesting several causes for the distrust that so generally exists be- 
tween the classes of the domestic employer and employed, summed up the 
matter to her own satisfaction in the words : " Well, there are poor mis- 
tresses and poor maids. It's a pity the two don't always get together." 

That they often fail to " get together " will scarcely be denied by the 
most optimistic. One of the many falsehoods crystallized into proverb 
form is contained in the saying : " Like mistress, like maid." Given good 
raw material, a wise mistress may convert an incompetent " greenhorn " 
into a well-trained servant, but she must have the good material to begin 
with. In a disheartening number of cases she will find, as does the mother 
with the child, that the education should have been begun a century before 
birtn. It is rarely possible to uproot in a few months, or even in a few 
years, the faults and failings of generations. Example and training, advice 
and judicious reproof, alike fail to turn the tree from the shape into which 
it was bent while a twig . 

Whatever the cause, the fact is indisputable that the influence of 
the mistress over the ordinary maid is of the slightest. The long-established 
class tradition places the servant always on the defensive. The word of a 
fellow- servant, who is nothing to her, will outweigh that of a mistress who 
has been uniformly kind to her for years. In like manner, example has little 
force, whether it be that offered in dress, speech, or behavior. Moreover, 
this class-distrust is so deep-seated that by its influence the servant's vision 
has become jaundiced. She cannot understand that her mistress had her 
welfare at heart in teaching and training her. Always her mental query 
is, " What does she (the mistress) expect to make by it ?" 
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For the cause of faulty domestic service we must seek something further 
back than the conduct of the mistresses to the maids. 

There is rarely an assemblage of housekeepers where the " vexed ques- 
tion " is not discussed, and such a discussion is pretty sure, first or last, to 
resolve itself into a testimony meeting, at which, however, there is seldom 
the oneness of testimony that marks similar meetings of a less secular 
character. One sister will relate her happy experience with a pleasant, 
good natured servant, while another must bewail her sad case in having 
taken into her employ a girl who is untidy, untruthful, and light-fingered. 
They would none of them discharge a servant without giving her a written 
reference that would enable her to secure another place. 

Here then, at least, one lays one's finger upon the chief cause of the in- 
capability of the domestic servant. It is not because she is treated with 
positive unkindness or passive lack of consideration by her mistress. It is 
not because her hours are long, her work monotonous, her pleasures few. It 
is because housekeepers in their references place incompetence on a par with 
competence, laziness with industry, untidiness with neatness, and with that 
fine lack of logic so generally characteristic of their sex display the per- 
verted loyalty of defending their employees at the expense of their own 
class. 

We are all familiar with the argument these good women use to support 
their position. " 1 could not sleep at night if I thought any word of mine 
had prevented a poor girl finding a place," exclaims one, virtuously. No, 
dear madame ? And yet you are not troubled with insomnia because you 
have condemned a sister housekeeper, unwarned, to the anuoyances you 
yourself found unendurable. 

" Perhaps the girl may do better somewhere else than she did with me," 
is the plea of another. True, she may. But what right have you to make 
another mistress the victim of such an experiment without hinting to her 
what is in store for her ? 

Give the girl a reference, by all means. But let it be just. Say that she 
is honest, obliging, and kind-hearted, although a poor cook who cannot 
follow a recipe. Or that the maid who has lived with you as waitress and 
chambermaid is neat and quick, but has a hasty temper, and is careless in 
handling china and glass. 

Tne answer to this is ready. " But such a reference as this might lose her 
a place." It is not likely. Servants are all too scarce now, and mistresses 
will put up with many faults for the sake of a few virtues. And if such a 
reference did make it more difficult for its owner to find a place ? What 
then? 

I bear the " living-out girl" no ill-will. I myself have been blessed 
among women in the maid servant within my gates. It is for the sake of 
others like her that I wish incompetence could be rebuked and conscientious 
service rewarded. Now, the two are on an equal footing as regards wages, 
privileges, and references. And by whose fault ? That of the housekeepers 
at large, whose consideration, like the gentle dew of heaven, droppeth alike 
on the just and unjust— so long as these are of the employed class. 

"After all, I don't see that it makes much difference," says one woman 
wearily. " I have been keeping house twenty-five years and have had a large 
and varied assortment of servants. I have tried to recognize my duty to my 
equals as well as to my inferiors: When I could not truthfully give a girl 
a satisfactory written character, I have told her that she could refer her 
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next prospective mistress to me. I could number on the fingers of one hand 
the housekeepers who have come tome to learn the record of girls who had 
left my employ. Yet again and again I have heard of their obtaining excel- 
lent places with no apparent difficulty." 

Here is another cause ot the incapable service we deplore. Why should 
a girl trouble herself to work for a good reference when she can secure a 
satisfactory place without it ? After all, we must grant her the failings of 
an ordinary human being. We all know that the persons are comparatively 
few who do their best work simply because it is right when their own 
interest is unlikely to be affected by their conduct. 

To make reform in domestic service thorough and lasting, we must 
begin at the top. Until this is done we cannot hope for radical improve- 
ment in our employees. Biding that we must be content to work what 
little change we can by rose-water methods, knowing all the while that the 
poor servants are worse because of the system, the good ones tolerable in 
spite of the system. 

Chbistim; Tebhune Heebick. 



